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It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  no  General  Bankrupt  Law  will  be 
passed  by  the  present  Congress  ;  nor  is  there  much  reason  to  expect 
the  passage  of  such  law  for  years  to  come,  even  if  it  would  afford  that 
relief  to  debtors  which  its  advocates  seem  to  anticipate. 

It  therefore  behooves  all  who  would  see  the  great  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  debt — a  bondage  more  destructive 
to  human  happiness  and  morals  than  perhaps  any  other  form  of  slavery 
— to  consider  if  some  efficient  remedy  may  not  be  applied  by  the  Le- 
gislatures of  the  several  states. 

The  first  step  towards  the  extinction  of  any  evil,  must  be  a  clear 
and  precise  knowledge  of  its  cause.  The  cause  once  known,  it  can  be 
avoided  or  removed  ;  and  its  effects  of  course  will  then  be  felt  no 
longer. 

The  true  reason  why  so  many  of  our  people  are  so  hopelessly  in 
debt,  is,  that  the  heads  of  the  creditor  class  have  for  years  virtually 
possessed,  and  exercised,  the  power  of  adding  from  10  to  100  per  cent 
to  all  the  debts  due  them,  by  changing  at  will  the  measure  of  ' value, 
while  they  have  added  nothing  to  their  debtors'  means  of  payment. 

To  make  this  matter  clear,  let  us  suppose  an  analogous  case  by  way 
of  illustration.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  wholesale  dealers  in  wheat 
were  empowered  by  the  Legislature  to  change  at  will  the  measure  of 
quantity.  Let  us  suppose  them  to  construct  and  use  half-bushel  mea- 
sures with  a  sliding  bottom,  so  that  they  can  change  the  capacity  of 
such  measures,  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  moveable  bottom, 
which  they  fix  at  any  desired  point.  A  measure  made  on  this  plan, 
might  hold  at  one  time  but  four  quarts,  and  at  another  sixteen.  It 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  wholesale  dealers  to  make  their  mea- 
sure as  small  as  possible  just  before  harvest,  when  selling  out  their  stock, 
and  as  large  as  possible  after  harvest,  when  buying  in.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  system  upon  wheat  contracts  1  The  farmer 
who  should  have  contracted,  as  he  supposed,  one  half  his  crop  to  the 
wholesale  dealer  before  harvest,  reserving  the  other  half  for  his  own 
consumption,  would  find,  when  he  came  to  deliver  his  wheat  after  har- 
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vest,  and  when  the  capacity  of  the  naif-bushel  was  doubled,  that  he 
must  give  up  his  whole  crop  to  fulfil  his  contract.  Nor  would  his  loss 
end  here.  He  would  be  necessitated  to  buy  his  bread-stuffs  of  the 
wholesale  dealer — to  buy  them  after  the  capacity  of  the  half-bushel 
should  have  been  diminished — and  would  get  but  say  eight  quarts  to 
the  bushel,  though  buying  the  identical  wheat  he  had  previously  sold 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  quarts  to  the  bushel.  This  process  would  soon  ex- 
haust the  money  of  the  farmer,  and  he  would  then  be  compelled  to  run 
in  debt.  He  would  have  to  pledge  the  whole  of  his  growing  crop,  in 
order  to  re-obtain  one  half  of  his  last  crop  from  the  wheat  dealer.  Every 
year  that  the  process  was  repeated,  the  debts  of  the  farmers  would  be 
increased,  while  their  means  of  payment  would  be  diminished.  The 
farmers  might  go  on  perhaps  till  they  had  mortgaged  their  farms,  and 
their  crops  for  two  or  three  years  in  advance;  but  eventually  even 
creclit  would  be  lost ;  the  wheat  dealers,  would  seize  the  remnants  of 
their  possessions,  and  they  would  be  turned  upon  the  world  with  count 
less  unsatisfied  debts  still  remaining  against  them. 

Let  us  here  stop  to  inquire,  what  benefit  would  the  swindled  far- 
mers receive  from  a  bankrupt  law?  The  same  benefit  that  a  party  of 
travelers  who  had  been  stripped  to  the  buff  by  thieves,  would  derive 
from  a  law  to  prevent  thieves  from  stripping  those  who  were  already 
naked.  Nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fraudulent  system 
by  means  of  which  the  farmers  had  been  impoverished,  would  afford 
them  the  slightest  chance  of  ever  obtaining  an  honorable  subsistence. 
What  the  farmers  would  want  would  be  not  a.  bankrupt  law,  but  a  law 
to  prevent  swindling  by  means  of  false  measures- — not  a  law  to  prevent 
the  stripping  of  the  naked,  but  a  law  against  stripping  those  who  might 
still  have  a  garment  to  lose. 

Common  sense  and  common  honesty  would  both  dictate,  in  a  case 
like  that  supposed,  that  the  variations  of  the  half-bushel  should  be  al- 
lowed for  in  the  settlement  of  wheat  contracts  ;  and  if  the  wheat  specu- 
lators should  have  managed  to  reduce  the  bushel  to  eight  quarts  at  the 
time  when  any  given  contract  was  made,  they  should  be  compelled  to 
take  eight  quarts  for  a  bushel  wThen  such  contract .  fell  due.  Even  if 
the  change  were  brought  about,  not  by  interested  dealers,  but  by  public 
enactment,  it  should  not,  nor  could  it  legally,  affect  existing  contracts. 
Thus,  when  the  ton  was  reduced  by  our  Revised  Statutes  from  2.2401bs. 
to  2000  lbs.,  no  pre-existing  contract  was  affected  by  such  reduction. 
A  person  who  might  have  contracted  to  deliver  100  tons  of  coal  or  hay 
when  the  ton  contained  2,2401bs.,  was  both  morally  and  legally  bound 
to  give  the  number  of  pounds  that  his  contract  implied  at  the  time  of 
its  date,  the  same  as  if  no  change  in  the  ton  had  been  made. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct  when  applied  to  a  change  in  the  measure 
of  any  one  class  of  commodities,  it  must  be  equally  correct  when  ap- 
plied to  a  change  in  the  common  measure  of  all  values,  which  is  money. 
Money  is  just  as  much  a  measure  of  quantity  as  is  the  half-bushel,  or 
the  balance;  and  people  have  no  more  right  to  cheat  by  altering  this 
measure,  than  they  have  to  cheat  by  means  of  false  weights. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  common  measure  of  all  values, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  now-a-days  falsified,  and  the  effects  of  such 
falsification  on  contracts. 


The  merchantable  value  of  a  thing,  is  fixed  by  the  amount  of  skill 
uiid  labor,  and  the  taxes  on  the  labor,  necessary  to  produce  or  procure 
such  thing.  Air  has  more  intrinsic  value  than  wheat,  because  it  is  more 
necessary  to  life;  but  it  has  no  merchantable  value,  because  it  requires 
no  skill  or  labor  to  procure  air.  Wheat  has  merchantable  value  solely 
because  it  costs  a  certain  outlay  of  skill  and  labor  to  produce  it. 

Of  all  known  commodities,  there  are  none  the  merchantable  value  of 
which  is  so  fixed  and  stable  as  that  of  gold  and  silver.  The  merchant- 
able value  of  wheat,  &c.  is  affected  by  droughts  and  many  other  causes ; 
insomuch  that  a  bushel  may  one  year  represent  twice  the  amount  of 
labor  and  skill  that  were  necessary  to  its  growth  the  year  before.  But 
the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  mine  the  precious  metals  is  in  no  wise 
affected  by  the  seasons ;  neither  is  the  supply  of  these  metals  liable  to 
any  great  sudden  increase  or  diminution  from  any  natural  cause  what- 
ever. Hence  an  ounce  of  gold  or  silver  stands  for  a  fixed  amount  of 
labor,  or  merchantable  value,  for  years  ;  just  as  a  set  of  grocer's  weights 
will,  for  years,  represent  a  fixed  quantity  of  any  weighable  commodity. 

The  true  nature  of  the  measure  of  exchangeable  values  thus  ascer- 
tained, all  the  processes  by  which  it  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  fal- 
sified, are  easily  explained.  In  fact,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  falsifying 
any  measure  ;  whether  of  weight  or  value.  To  cheat  in  the  measure 
of  weight,  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  weight  or  weights  used  by  a  false 
name,  and  to  induce  men  to  believe  in,  or  submit  to,  the  lie.  To  cheat 
in  the  measure  of  value,  it  is  necessary  to  call  that  an  ounce  or  penny- 
weight of  gold  or  silver  which  in  fact  is  not  so,  and  to  induce  men  to 
tolerate  the  falsehood.  But,  although  all  fraud  or  falsehood  is  one  in 
essence,  it  is  capable  of  an  infinity  of  disguises ;  and  the  effects  of  any 
falsehood  are  greatly  modified  by  the  particular  form  in  which  it  may 
for  the  time  appear. 

Hence  it  is  that  our  modern  method  of  falsifying  the  measure  of 
value,  produces  very  different  results  from  the  ancient — as  a  compari- 
son of  the  two  methods  will  show.  Many  ages  ago,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent individual  frauds  in  regard  to  the  weight  or  fineness  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  the  civil  governments  of  most  nations  commenced  acting 
as  public  weighers  and  assayers  of  them,  by  coining  bullion  into  pounds 
and  parts  of  a  pound.  Yet  it  was  not  long  before  governments  com- 
menced practising  the  very  cheats  they  undertook  to  prevent ;  giving 
light  weight,  and  mixing  base  metals  with  the  coin  in  order  to  hide  the 
theft.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  system  of  government  theft  been  car- 
ried, that  the  nominal  pound  sterling  contains  less  than  4  oz.  of  silver ; 
and  the  nominal  pound  of  France  had  been  reduced  to  about  3  dwts. 
previous  to  the  revolution.  Yet  the  effects  of  these  falsifications  of  the 
measure  of  value  were  only  temporary,  and  were  confined  to  money 
contracts  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  change.  A  reduction  in  the  stand- 
ard of  one  half,  would  enable  a  debtor  to  cancel  a  debt  of  2  oz.  of  sil- 
ver by  paying  1  oz,;  just  as  an  arbitrary  reduction  of  the  bushel  to  16 
quarts  would  (if  law  and  justice  were  set  aside  at  the  same  time)  enable 
a  farmer  to  pay  a  debt  of  30  bushels  with  15.  But  a  mere  royal  lie,  or 
series  of  lies,  proclaiming  3  diets  of  silver  to  be  1  lb,y  could  never  con- 
fer upon  3  divts.  the  properties  or  value  of  an  actual  pound ;  nor  would 
a  pennyweight  of  silver  represent  or  purchase  a  jot  more  of  value  in 
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the  time  of  Louis  XVIII,  when  it  constituted  one  third  of  a  nominal 
pound,  or  livre,  than  it  would  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  when  it  con- 
stituted but  one  two-hundred-and-fortieth  part  of  a  pound.* 

Our  modern  mode  of  falsifying  the  measure  of  value  is,  to  call  cer- 
tain things  dollars,  or  ounces  of  silver,  which  are  not  silver,  but  strips 
of  paper.  The  first  effects  of  this  mode  are  the  same  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  "  mixed  currency"  of  silver  and  lead.  Were  our  currency  to 
consist  of  two  leaden  dollars  to  one  of  silver,  and  the  leaden  ones  to  cir- 
culate on  a  par  with  silver,  it  would  require  about  $3  to  buy  what  might 
be  bought  for  $1  if  there  were  no  lead  in  the  circulation.!  In  other 
words,  the  silver  would  lose  whatever  the  lead  might  gain ;  and  would 
pass  just  as  much  helow  its  actual  value  as  lead  would  pass  above  its  ac- 
tual value.  The  silver  and  lead  together,  would  have  little  more 
power  or  value  than  the  silver  would  have  alone.  The  result  would 
be,  that  the  persons  privileged  to  sell  lead  at  the  price  of  silver  would 
become  very  rich,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  by  buying  lead  at  the 
price  of  silver,  would  become  bankrupts. 

No  people,  however,  would  ever  consent  to  receive  either  lead  or 
strips  of  paper  at  the  price  of  silver,  unless  the  issuers  would  agree  to 
receive  back  such  nominal  money  at  the  same  price  :  And  it  would  at 
first  sight  seem,  that  neither  the  issuers  nor  the  receivers  could  either 
gain  or  lose  any  thing,  provided  such  agreement  were  duly  performed. 
."But  a  closer  examination  will  show,  that  while  the  licensed  venders  of 
paper  money  might  fully  redeem  their  issues  in  apj)earance,  they  would 
in  fact  give  the  community,  far  less  of  real  value  than  the  community 
had  in  the  first  place  given  them.  They  would  sell  their  nominal  money 
to  the  people  when  silver  was  dear,  and  redeem  or  buy  it  back  when 

*  The  following  account  of  the  shifts  resorted  to  in  England,  not  two  centuries 
ago,  by  a  royal  "  regulator  of  the  currency,"  is  taken  from  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  v,  Part,  ii,  p.  31  : 

"  King  James  having  turned  all  the  brass  guns  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  brass  and 
copper  vessels  of  Protestants  that  he  could  seize,  into  coin,  viz.  half-crowns  some- 
what bigger  than  an  English  halfpenny,  shillings  broader,  but  not  so  thick  as  a  far- 
thing, and  sixpences  in  proportion ;  it  was  ordered  to  pass  current  in  all  payments, 
even  in  bonds,  and  discharge  of  judgments  and  statutes ;  (insomuch  that  if  ages  to 
come  knew  not  the  reason,  they  would  admire  to  be  told,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  men  absconded  to  avoid  receiving  their  debts,  as  many  here  did.  But  these 
stocks  of  metal  being  all  spent,  (which  he  began  to  coin  in  June,  1689,)  and  no 
circulation  to  bring  them  back  into  his  treasury,  he  called  in  all  that  he  had  coined, 
and  the  half-crowns  which  were  before  stamped  with  a  face,  were  re-stamped  with 
his  effigies  on  horseback,  and  then  paid  out  to  those  who  brought  them  in,  as 
crowns  ;  and  the  smaller  coins  were  melted  down,  and  re-comed  again  under  the 
same  denominations,  but  with  less  metal.  After  the  turn  was  served  by  this  strata- 
gem, he  had  not  wherewithal  to  import  copper  and  brass;  but,  for  want  of  it,  made 
use  of  the  pewter  dishes,  &c.  And  the  proclamation  to  make  this  coin  passable, 
was  as  ready  as  the  stamps,  for  it  was  prepared  :  But  King  William,  passing  the 
Boyne  prevented  their  proclaiming  it.  There  was  very  little  of  it  coined,  for  our 
government  could  meet  with  none  of  it ;  until  one  day  rummaging  their  treasure 
that  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Dublin  when  they  were  routed,  by  accident  I  met 
with  one  bag  of  150  of  those  pieces." 

t  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  so  long  as  lead  and  silver  might  be  made  to 
pass  on  a  par — and  so  long  as  the  people  should  get  in  their  daily  routine  of  business 
2  oz.  of  lead  to  1  oz.  of  silver — it  could  not  be  of  any  practical  importance  whether 
the  two  metals  were  mixed  together  in  that  proportion  in  each  coin  by  fusion,  or 
whether  the  two  metals  were  coined  separately  and  afterwards  mixed  together  in  the 
circulation. 
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their  paper  alloy  had  rendered  money  comparatively  cheap.  The  opera- 
tion may  be  described  thus  :  The  speculators  and  forestallers  of  a  dis- 
trict form  themselves  into  a  "  trade  union,"  and  bribe  the  legislature  to 
grant  them  a  charter  to  emit  paper  money.  They  then  print  off  an  edi- 
tion of  paper  dollars,  or  nominal  ounces  of  silver.  These  nominal 
dollars  they  exchange  for  land,  or  houses,  or  provisions,  or  whatever 
commodity  they  may  deem  it  profitable  to  monopolize.  When  they 
enter  the  market,  they  find  prices  graduated  by  the  old  specie  stand- 
ard. In  a  little  while  the  paper  alloy  begins  to  show  itself  by  depre- 
ciating the  merchantable  value  of  "  dollars,"  which  the  speculators  art- 
fully call,  not  a  depreciation  of  the  measure  of  value,  but  "a  great  rise 
in  the  value  of  property."*  The  people,  finding  that  the  property 
which  but  a  short  time  ago  was  worth  but  $100  now  sells  for  $200,  be- 
come intoxicated  with  paper  riches.  Thousands  abandon  their  useful 
callings,  and  mortgage  all  they  have,  in  order  to  become  speculators, 
and  to  get  rich  without  work  by  taking  advantage  of  what  seems  to 
them  a  perpetually  increasing  "rise  of  property."  And  now,  when  the 
merchantable  value  of  dollars  is  reduced  perhaps  one  half,  the  paper- 
coiners,  or  wholesale  money-dealers,  begin  to  "contract,"  or  "call  in 
their  issues,"  as  the  phrase  is; — that  is,  they  exchange  the  property 
which  has  thus  been  raised  to  double  price,  for  "dollars"  which  have 
fallen  to  one  half  the  price  they  bore  when  first  issued !  Nor  does  the 
public  loss  end  here.  Thousands  find  themselves  deeply  in  debt  to  the 
speculators,  for  property  purchased  when  prices  were  at  the  highest, 
or  rather  when  the  merchantable  value  of  money  was  at  the  lowest 
point.  By  pressing  all  these  debtors  at  once,  when  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  is  greatly  reduced,  the  market  becomes  thronged  with  sell- 
ers, while  there  are  none  but  the  winning  speculators  able  to  buy ;  so 
the  latter  succeed  in  purchasing  property  for  hundreds  that  they  had 
just  before  (during  the  "expansion")  sold  for  thousands. 

Need  we  seek  any  longer  for  the  cause  of  our  general  insolvency  % 
It  cannot  be  mistaken.    Let  us  rather  consider  how  to  meet  it. 

This  proposition  is  undeniable  :  That  no  man  is  bound  by  a  forged 
or  altered  contract.  No  matter  how  ingeniously  it  may  be  executed,  a 
forgery  is  never  binding.  And  it  is  a  settled  principle  of  justice,  that 
every  contract  should  be  construed  according  to  the  obvious  intention 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  it  was  executed. 

If  any  man  holding  a  note  for  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  should 
alter  the  word  one  to  two,  he  would  not  only  forfeit  the  whole  claim, 
but  he  would  be  sent  to  the  state  prison.  If  he  should,  instead,  double 
the  size  of  his  measure,  and  thus  endeavor  to  obtain  twice  the  real 
amount  of  his  note,  would  he  not  be  equally  guilty  1  Would  not  the 
effect  be  the  same  3  Might  he  not  just  as  well  change  or  forge  the 
words  denoting  the  amount  due  him,  as  to  forge  the  measure  by  which 
the  amount  was  to  be  ascertained  1 

Apply  the  same  reasonining  to  money  contracts.  The  word  "dollar" 
in  Spanish  is  synonymous  with  pesa,  weight,  and  implies  a  fixed 

*  The  notion  that  the  sun  daily  travels  around  the  earth,  instead  of  the  earth  turn- 
ing on  its  own  axis,  prevailed  for  thousands  of  years.  The  notion  that  the  value  of 
property  is  increased  by  paper  "  expansions,"  instead  of  the  value  of  moneij  being 
diminished,  seems  to  be  the  next  strongest  of  all  popular  errors. 
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amount  of  silver,  just  as  the  term  "bushel'5  implies  a  certain  fixed 
amount  of  wheat.  What  matters  it,  then,  whether  the  wholesale  mo- 
ney-dealers composing  our  Speculators'  Unions  may  choose  to  double 
the  amount  of  all  their  notes  and  mortgages  by  the  old-fashioned  pro- 
cess of  forgery,  or  by  the  modern  mode  of  doubling  the  amount  of  sil- 
ver in  the  dollar]  What  difference  is  there  either  in  the  principle,  or 
the  result?    None  whatever. 

No  debtor  can  be  either  morally  or  legally  bound  to  pay  a  greater 
amount  of  value  than  he  agreed  to  pay,  in  consequence  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  measure  of  value.  A  note  for  $100,  given  when  the  dollar 
contained  5  diets,  of  silver  and  12  dwts.  of  paper  or  moonshine,  is  in 
fact  a  note  for  500  dwts.  of  silver;  and  the  debtor,  on  paying  this 
amount,  is,  according  to  justice,  a  debtor  no  longer.  If  the  holder  of 
the  note  should  manage  to  alter  the  dollar  before  pay-day,  and  make  it 
contain  10  dwts.  of  silver  to  7  of  moonshine,  still  he  would  not  alter  the 
real  amount  of  the  note  ;  500  dwts.  of  silver,  or  $50  of  10  dwts.  each,  is 
all  he  could  justly  claim  from  the  drawer. 

Nothing  more  therefore  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  effectual  relief 
to  the  debtor  class  among  us,  than  to  grant  them  simple  justice.  Such 
an  insolvent  law  as  that  which  was  forced  through  the  U.  S.  Senate  at 
its  last  session,  would  often  amount  to  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
creditors  for  the  benefit  of  rogues.  It  was  based  on  a  wrong  principle, 
and  therefore  could  not  bring  forth  "  good  fruit."  The  honest  debtor 
should  seek,  not  favor,  but  justice. 

So  far  as  those  debtors,  who  have  any  property  yet  left  to  lose,  are 
concerned,  there  is  but  one  plain,  honest  remedy.  Let  our  legislatures 
enact  that  they  shall  be  legally,  as  they  certainly  are  morally,  released 
from  all  their  pecuniary  obligations  on  paying  the  full  amount  of  value 
implied  in  their  contracts  at  the  time  of  their  date.  If  the  dollar  con- 
tained but  5  dwts.  of  silver  when  any  given  debt  for  a  dollar  was  made, 
then  let  the  payment  of  5  dwts.  of  silver  cancel  the  debt,  even  though 
the  dollar  should  subsequently  have  been  increased  to  10  dwts. 

No  fact  can  be  better  established  than  this :  That  as  the  currency  is 
"expanded" — or  as  the  number  of  paper  dollars  in  circulation  is  in- 
creased— the  value  of  the  dollar  is  proportionally  reduced*  To  give 
one  proof  of  this  position,  out  of  thousands  that  might  be  given :  In 
Pennsylvania,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  was  apparently  a  great 
rivalry  between  the  U.  S.  Bank  and  the  other  banks,  as  to  which  should 
keep  in  circulation  the  greatest  amount  of  paper-silver.  This  was  of 
course  followed  by  a  great  foreign  demand  for  specie.  The  banks 
were  compelled  to  reduce  their  circulation.  From  Nov.  ISIS,  to  Nov. 
1S19,  the  paper-currency  of  that  state  was  diminished  in  amount  nearly 
two-thirds  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  value  of  the  "  dollar"  was  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio.  A  committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  Mr. 
Raguet  was  chairman,  reported  that  "  in  many  cases,  lands  and  houses, 
have  been  sold  for  a  half,  a  third,  or  fourth  of  their  former  [nominal] 
value."  Yet  the  Legislature  took  no  measures  to  save  their  consti- 
tuents from  ruin.  The  creditor  was  allowed  to  exact  just  as  many 
dollars  after  the  value  of  the  dollar  was  trebled,  as  he  could  have 
claimed  had  no  change  in  the  measure  of  value  been  made. 

The  innumerable  debtors  of  the  present  day,  constituting  as  they  do 


a  vast  majority  of  our  people,  have  how  to  decide  whether  they  will 
submit  to  the  same  wrong ; — -whether  they  will  tamely  suffer  the  weight 
of  their  obligations  to  be  doubled  by  licensed  forgers  of  the  measure  of 
value  .-—-whether  the  remainder  of  their  days  shall  be  spent  in  toiling 
to  enrich  the  bloated  utterers  of  false  money  ] 

Heretofore,  the  debtors  of  our  country  have  had  a  strong  temporary 
interest  in  increasing  the  depreciation  of  the  currency ;  as,  the  more 
paper-silver  they  could  cause  to  be  set  afloat,  the  easier  could  they  ob- 
tain nominal  money  wherewith  to  pay  their  debts.  But  times  are 
changed,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  they  can  witness  another  "expansion." 

For  though  the  first  effects  of  the  introduction  of  paper-alloy  are,  to 
enable  the  debasers  of  the  currency  and  the  speculators  to  monopolize 
the  wealth  of  a  country,  yet,  in  the  end,  it  enables  foreigners  to  bleed 
the  monopolizers,  by  selling  foreign  goods  at  jp<2per-prices,  while  buying 
the  exports  of  such  country  at  speae-prices.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
many  years  ago,  the  British  aristocracy  prohibited  the  issue  of  banknotes 
under  <£5S  or  $25 ;  and  it  also  had  a  great  influence  in  the  passage  of 
the  "Independent  Treasury  Law," 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  settled  point,  that  the  present 
generation  of  debtors  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  the  least  relief  from 
the  old  specific,  a  "still  greater  depreciation  of  money.  They  must 
either  adopt  and  enforce  the  leading  principle  advocated  in  this  essay — 
the  principle  that  the  real  amount  of  an  obligation  cannot  be  affected  by 
any  subsequent  alteration  of  the  measure  by  which  such  amount  was 
denoted — or  abandon  all  hopes  of  obtaining  any  relief  whatever. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  is  this  principle  to  be  carried  out  I  how 
can  we  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  each  money-contract  may  have 
been  falsified  by  these  incessant  changes  in  the  measure  of  value'?- — Ab- 
solute perfection  is  of  course  unattainable.  The  most  skilful  helmsman 
must  always  deviate  a  few  yards  from  his  true  course  ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  he  cannot  reach  the  desired  haven.  Let  not  those  who 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  G-od,  and  not  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
devil,  imagine  that  any  righteous  principle  is  impracticable.  If  men 
but  will  to  do  right,  there  is  no  fear  but  they  can  find  a  way. 

The  way  to  ascertain  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  value 
of  the  "dollar,"  is  both  certain  and  easy.  Let  the  Bank  Commissioners 
prepare  and  publish  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  paper  circulation 
of  the  state,  for  each  month,  during  say  the  last  fourteen  years,  and 
also  for  each  month  hereafter.  Let  the  debtor,  when  about  to  pay  a 
note  or  mortgage,  compare  the  amount  of  the  paper  circulation  in  the 
month  when  the  debt  was  contracted,  with  the  amount  reported  by  the 
Commissioners  in  their  last  monthly  return,  and  substract  from  the  no- 
minal amount  of  his  note  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  circulation  of 
nominal  dollars  may  have  been  diminished,  and  the  value  of  the  dollar 
increased.  For  example :  According  to  the  monthly  reports  of  the 
Bank  Commissioners  of  Connecticut,  it  appears  that  the  paper  circula- 
tion of  that  State,  Sept.  30,  1839,  was  $3,821,291  ;  and  Dec.  30,  three 
months  afterwards,  only  $1,872,793  :  Now  suppose  that  A.  B.  had 
given  some  bank,  at  the  first  named  date,  his  note  for  $100,  payable  in 
three  months  ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  wished  to  pay  it  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  hero  laid  down  :    He  would  s:i y,  as  $3  821,291  : 
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$100:  :  #1,872,793  to  (49.01)  the  true  amount  of  the  debt,  according  to 
the  then  value  of  the  "  dollar."'*  Thus  easy  of  application  is  the  just 
remedy  for  the  modern  mode  of  impairing,  or  rather  increasing  "  the 
obligation  of  contracts,"  provided  the  people,  through  their  legislative 
agents,  should  see  fit  to  authorize  it. 

No  doubt  many  readers  of  a  hasty  temper  will  exclaim,  when  con- 
templating the  enormous. injustice  of  the  systematic  frauds  herein  ex- 
posed, "  No  attempts  at  palliation !  Eradicate  the  evil  at  once !  Put  an 
instant  stop  to  this  iniquitous  system  of  alloying  the  currency!"  But  let 
such  consider  whether  this  can  or  ought  to  be  done,  without  first  ma- 
king some  just  provision  for  debtors.  Besides,  the  measure  here  pro- 
posed tvoulcl  put  a  very  speedy  end  to  the  practice  of  paper-coming  ; 
for  as  the  Banks  could  no  longer  gain  anything  by  their  "expansions"  and 
"  contractions,"  there  is  no  fear  but  they  would  cease  them  altogether. 

It  would  be  very  easy  here  to  anticipate  and  answer  the  objections 
which  will  be  brought  against  the  plan  proposed,  by  those  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  the  present  system.  .  No  measure  can  now-a-days 
be  brought  forward  which  would  effectually  release  the  people  from 
their  bondage  to  the  aristocracy  of  fraud,  without  being  denounced  as 
"unconstitutional ;"  and  no  doubt  there  are  lawyers  to  prove  that  the 
people  have  no  constitutional  right  to  protect  themselves  from  the  in- 
genious system  of  virtual  forgery  by  which  they  have  so  long  been 
stripped  of  their  earnings.  But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  war 
against  such  petty  obstacles  as  lawyers'  quibbles. 

The  real  obstacle  to  a  just  reform  is  this:  Drowning  men — men 
sinking  under  a  weight  of  injustice — are  prone  to  catch  at  straws,  in- 
stead of  availing  themselves  of  the  immutable  support  of  justice. 
While  their  necessities  will  not  suffer  them  to  remain  inactive,  they 
seem  to  be  restrained  by  some  inexplicable  fatality  from  adopting  the 
only  means  by  which  they  can  really  effect  their  deliverance.  Yet  this 
should  induce  no  man  to  relax  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  human  rights. 
There  is  no  evil  that  cannot  be  investigated  and  known.  There  is  no 
evil,  when  its  nature  and  causes  are  thoroughly  known,  which  cannot 
be  done  away. 

*  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  instance  where  so  great  a  change  was  ever  made  in  the 
measure  of  value  in  so  short  a  time.  Probably  few  notes  running  for  only  three 
months,  would  ever  be  affected  to  the  amount  of  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  following  Table  of  Expansions  and  Contractions  of  Ohio  Banks,  and  of  the 
Prices  of  Flour  in  that  State  for  eleven  months,  was  laid  before  Congress  by  Mr. 
Parrish  of  Ohio,  and  proves  that  the  value *of  the  dollar  increases  in  proportion  as 


the  paper  circulation  is  diminished,  and  vice  versa. 

Date.                          Circulation.             Contraction.               Expansion.  Flour  per  bbl. 

April  30,  1839,         $8,241,820   \  $5.62£ 

June  30,    "              7,947,597       $  394,233   1  4.87£ 

Sept.  30,    "              6,263,454         1,684,142    4.75 

Nov.  30,    "              5,047,778        1,215,676    4.20 

Dec.  31,                   4,607,127           440,650    4.06 

Jan.  31,  1840,           4,183,673          423,454    3.72 

Feb.  29,    "              4,745,113                            $561,440  3.75 

March  31,  "              4,149,763          595,346    2.87£ 

Total  contraction  in  11  months,  $4,092,054,  or  49  per  cent.    The  total  fall  in  the 

price  of  flour,  (more  properly  increase  in  the  value  of  the  dollar)  in  the  same  time, 


was  also  49  per  cent.  New-York,  August,  1840. 
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